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that he has to say of the financial policy of this country will need 
revision in the light of recent events. 

The book has been well printed, for only two typographical 
mistakes have been found. On page 251, bottom line, whom should 
read who; and on page 308, line 11, North African should read 
South African. A very convenient commercial and strategic chart 
of the British Empire has been specially designed for the volume by 
Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, but neither author nor publisher seems to 
have thought an index necessary. ™ p Trfnt 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Anal- 
yses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. Five volumes. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout. New York and Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Co., 1892. 

The possessor of a first or second edition of a somewhat costly 
work is accustomed to look askance at a third edition. He has 
seen in his time many editions in which the alterations in the series 
were so slight as to make it of little consequence whether he 
possessed the first or the last. Such is not the case here. Jowett's 
Plato was first published in 1871. An American reprint was soon 
issued by Charles Scribner's Sons from this edition, and in 1875 
came the second English edition, "revised and corrected through- 
out." The alterations here were numerous, and exhibited the pains 
which the author was willing to bestow upon his work. In the years 
that have elapsed this translation has become a classic of its kind. 
The writer who wishes to quote a passage of Plato to English readers 
presents the version of Jowett as a matter of course. Such general 
acceptance gives the translator the full right to regard his publication 
as one of the great works of his life, and to desire to bequeath it to 
posterity in a form as near perfection as his care and thought and 
added years can attain. Such an idea was natural to one who can 
now dedicate his volumes to the pupils of fifty years of his life, and 
with this purpose he entered upon the task of this final revision. 
The magnitude of the task and the love with which it was executed 
may be seen from the statement embodied in Volume I: "The 
additions and alterations which have been made, both in the intro- 
ductions and in the text of this edition, affect at least a third of 
the work," a claim which, from repeated tests and comparisons 
made in passages taken at random in the different dialogues, 
appears justified. 
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The additions are of several kinds. The preface is considerably 
enlarged by a more elaborate exposition of the principles upon which 
the author has proceeded in making his translation, and by a polemic 
against Dr. Henry Jackson's new theory of the " ideas " of Plato. 
The introductions to the several dialogues are given greater com- 
pass by a fuller discussion of the subjects suggested, as the stores 
of years of thought and reiterated reading are brought to bear upon 
them with that lucidity and comprehensiveness which have always 
characterized this part of his work. In addition to this general 
enlargement, the translator calls attention to eight new essays, two 
of which belong to the field especially treated by this Quarterly. 
These are " The relation of the Republic, Statesman and Laws " 
(vol. iii, ccxiv-ccxvii), which does not contain much that is new, and 
a " Comparison of the Laws of Plato with Spartan and Athenian 
Laws and Institutions " (vol. v, ccxiii-ccxxxvi). The latter is a val- 
uable addition to the Laws, but admits of no little criticism. We 
may remark that in the comparison of Cretan, Spartan and Athe- 
nian laws, the statement that those of Crete are "so little known to 
us that . . . there is only one point, viz. the common meals, in which 
they can be compared," seems to argue an ignorance of the great 
inscription of the Gortynian Code, published some years ago, and 
furnishing many interesting points of comparison with the Laws 
(see American Journal of Archaology, 1885-86). Again, when among 
the sources of our knowledge of Athenian law " a few inscriptions " 
are classed, we feel that the corpus of Attic inscriptions is very 
much underrated, to say the least; and to omit Isaeus from the 
orators who are cited as "sources," is to give the play without 
Hamlet. The latter is simply oversight, but the former comes from 
relying too much on authorities as old as Telfy (1868). Sometimes 
Professor Jowett allows himself to make a statement which is not 
sufficiently precise. It is said for instance (p. ccxxiv), that " in all 
private suits he [Plato] gives two appeals, from the arbiters to the 
courts of the tribes, and from the courts of the tribes to the final or 
supreme court (xii, 956). There was nothing answering to this at 
Athens." Appeal from a public arbitrator at Athens was admissible 
at any time, but not from a dicastery. 

In the previous editions of this translation the spurious Second 
Alcibiades and the Eryxias were omitted. They have now been 
supplied from the pen of Mr. Knight, who has served as Mr. Jowett's 
secretary, and has done notable service in many ways, especially in 
the enlargement of the index. Although the Second Alcibiades and 
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the Eryxias have no claim to be ascribed to Plato, they probably 
fall within two or three generations later, and contain thoughts which 
have an interest for us from their modern ring. The Second Alcibia- 
des deals with the difficulties about prayer which have perplexed 
Christian theologians, and the Eryxias 

may claim the distinction of being, among all Greek or Roman writings, 
the one which anticipates in the most striking manner the modern science 
of political economy and gives an abstract form to some of its principal 
doctrines, 

as for instance that " wealth depends upon the need of it or demand 
for it," that "wealth is relative to circumstances," that "the arts 
and sciences which receive payment are likewise to be comprehended 
under the notion of wealth." 

Finally we have to speak of two additions to the form of the 
work which render this edition invaluable : first, the subject-headings 
to the pages and the marginal analysis ; second, the index. The 
reader of Plato knows well how easily the points of the argument 
may be lost or become confused amid the meandering form, the 
quick turns, the sudden sallies, the wit and the irony of the dia- 
logue ; how often the grapes elude the sight in the luxuriance of the 
foliage and the gadding of the vines. To correct this the translator 
has introduced the expedient already employed by him in his 
Thucydides and in his Politics of Aristotle. In the headings to the 
pages, substituted for the mere name of the dialogue in the earlier 
editions, the subjects are treated in their larger aspect, often with 
a pungency and wit which make them cling to one's memory like 
burrs. The marginal analysis enters more into details, and forms a 
succinct commentary upon the text, holding a close rein over it as 
with the hand of a master who, as he has himself said, has, more 
perhaps than others, had the privilege of understanding it. Here 
the students finds a help which he cannot easily overrate. We may 
say almost as much of the index. Each of the earlier editions con- 
tained an index, but they were meagre compared with this, the num- 
ber of pages being extended from 61 to 175. All who have had to 
delve among the realien of an author and have not had before them 
the results of others' studies in the same direction, can best appre- 
ciate what this means. A novel feature for an index is the intro- 
duction of a general rfcumi of Plato's views of important subjects 
as a whole, sometimes extending to several columns and forming an 
addition to the usual index article. Among the subjects thus 
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treated may be mentioned: dialectic, education, god, government, 
the idea, justice, the soul, the state, the cardinal virtues. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus has said that Plato did not cease to 
smooth the locks and adjust the tresses or vary the braids of his 
comely creations, even till he was eighty years of age, holding him- 
self responsible to time and envy that test all things. As we listen 
to his translator while expounding the principles upon which he has 
worked, and test the results from passage to passage in the several 
editions, we feel that something of the same loving care and rest- 
less solicitude have actuated him. Words are altered, sentences 
re-written or broken up and re-formed, one form of expression 
exchanged for another with inexhaustible pains. Much of this is 
due to his effort after perfection of form. In his own words, 

the work should be rythmical and varied, the right admixture of words 
and syllables, and even of letters, should be carefully attended to ; above 
all it should be equable in style. There must also be quantity, which is 
necessary in prose as also in verse : clauses, sentences, paragraphs, must be 
in due proportion. 

Frequently, however, we see a desire to reach a closer approxima- 
tion to the original, from which his earlier versions would often 
depart without necessity ; sometimes, a desire to correct a mistake. 
One instance may be cited to exhibit some of his methods. The 
well-known passage from Hesiod (Op. 289) is quoted by Plato in the 
Protagoras in rhythmic but not full metrical form. Our translator's 
first version was : 

Hardly can a man become good, for the gods have placed toil in front 
of virtue ; but when you have reached the goal, then the acquisition of 
virtue, however difficult, is easy. 

This remains unchanged in the second edition, except that " when 
you have climbed the height " is substituted for " when you have 
reached the goal." Now it appears in quasi-metrical form, with 
some padding to make it go : 

On the one hand, hardly can a man become good, 

For the gods have made virtue the reward of toil ; 

But on the other hand, when you have climbed the height, 

Then to retain virtue, however difficult the acquisition, is easy. 

Here a mistake in the meaning of the Greek has been corrected, 
but we have the maladroit expression, " however difficult the acqui- 
sition." In all cases the translator has rendered the original 
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"sweat" by "toil," thus following the principle which he lays down 
that " metaphors differ in different languages, and the translator will 
often be compelled to substitute one for another, or to paraphrase 
them." Spenser is bolder {Faery Queen, II, 3, 41): 

Before her gate High God did Sweat ordain, 

And wakeful Watches ever to abide: 

But easy is the way and passage plain 

To Pleasure's palace; it may soon be spied, 

And day and night her doors to all stand open wide. 

The publishers have done their part in paper, type and general 
make-up to do honor to the translator, who " may be excused for 
thinking it a kind of glory to have lived so many years in the com- 
panionship of one of the greatest of human intelligences." 

A. C. Merriam. 

Les Destinies de /' Arbitrage International depuis la Sentence 
rendue par le Tribunal de Geneve. Par E. Rouard de Card. 
Paris, G. Pedone-Lauriel, 1892. — 8vo, 264 pp. 

This work forms the thirtieth volume in Pedone-LaurieFs valu- 
able Bibliotheque Internationale et Diplomatique. It is its author's 
second publication on international arbitration. His first appeared 
in 1877, and is entitled : L' Arbitrage International dans le Prisent, 
le Passe et TAvenir. 

The object of the work now under review is, as the title indicates, 
to show the progress that international arbitration has made since 
the Geneva Tribunal. It is most creditable to the two great English- 
speaking nations of the world, that that tribunal stands as a sort of 
high-water mark in the progress of the subject. For it was by the 
arbitration at Geneva that the substitution of reason for force in the 
adjustment of grave international disputes was most clearly presented 
as a practicable measure. It is true that those who are disposed to 
decry arbitration have rung the changes on the fact that the decision 
rendered by the Geneva Tribunal was unsatisfactory to England. It 
would be as sensible to object to the existence of judicial courts, 
because the party who fails in a lawsuit generally is dissatisfied with 
the judgment. The test of the success of an arbitration is not 
whether both parties are satisfied with the award, but whether they 
accept it and abide by it as a beneficent solution of controversy. 
That the United States and Great Britain have so considered the 
award of the Geneva Tribunal, is shown by their whole subsequent 



